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A Berkshire County Bird Sanctuary 


BY MAURICE BROUN 


Almost in the heart of the Berkshires, in 
Massachusetts, is a 300-acre tract of land that 
has been dedicated to the preservation of wild 
life. It is known as the Pleasant Valley Bird 
and Wild Flower Sanctuary, and it lies in the 
northwest corner of the town of Lenox. This 
haven sprang into existence in January 1929. 
Although privately maintained by a number of 
Berkshire residents, it is open all the year 
for the benefit of the public. Here, under 
natural conditions, one may learn how to make 
friends with the birds. And here also, one 
may learn something about the factors and 
principles that make for a constructive con- 
servation program, the need for which is so 
urgently felt by conservation-minded citizens 
throughout the country. 

A more alluring piece of country can not 
be found in the length and breadth of Berkshire 
county. Nestled on the side of Lenox moun- 
tain, the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary embraces 
an ideal variety of landscape features. About 
50 acres make up rolling meadows, pastures 
and orchards; and there are extensive stretches 
of alder swamps, always populous with the 
feathered folk. The higher levels are typical 
of Berkshire woodlands, with fine stands of 
hemlocks, white pine, beech, four kinds of 
birches and many other valuable trees and 
shrubs. Mountain laurel and pink azaleas 
flourish here in magnificent abundance. Sev- 
eral beautiful streams tumble down the moun- 
tain side, falling over moss-grown boulders 
through shadowy glens and gorges. In the 
valley the quaint little Yokun river winds from 
one end of the sanctuary to the other. There 
are also several springs which combine to make 
the place even more charming. One of these 
latter, located in a setting of tall, majestic white 
birches, is called “ St Francis’ Spring ” in honor 
of the patron saint of birds. Throughout the 
reservation are five and one-half miles of newly 
cut trails, which carry one through the choicest 
sections for birds, and which also connect the 
numerous beauty spots. 

In spite of the widespread interest in nature 
which has been manifest for some years, only 
a few persons have any conception of the 
nature of a bird and wild flower sanctuary. 
Some persons have very amusing ideas about 
us. There are many, for example, who have 


the preconceived conviction that there are long 
rows of caged birds in the cottage. Of the 
4000 or more persons that visited the sanctuary 
during the past year, not a few had expecta- 
tions of seeing birds in cages. Happily, how- 
ever, the numerous wild and independent birds 
flying about the cottage spoke for themselves. 

Other persons can not see why we should 
protect wild flowers, thinking that the wildings 
can take care of themselves. Here we attempt 
to enlighten the unknowing ones with the fact 
that many of our most beautiful wild flowers 
are in danger of being wiped out because of 
the ignorance or thoughtlessness of many self- 
styled nature lovers. An important part of our 
program is to transplant as many as we possibly 
can of these scarce wild flowers in the sanc- 
tuary, not only to provide them with a safe 
retreat in which they may perpetuate them- 
selves, but also as a means of educating the 
public. 

Dotting the meadows here and there one sees 
various types of bird boxes, some on poles, 
others on trees, and of the 225 that have been 
set out since the sanctuary began two years 
ago, more than 20 per cent have been occu- 
pied. Our numerous feeding stations have 
attracted to their counters 25 kinds of birds. 
The summer months find about 70 kinds 
breeding within the sanctuary borders. To 
date the total number of species that have been 
recorded is 133. Constant observation has 
yielded some interesting records of rare birds. 
Our prize record is that of a western tanager 
that visited us on September 23, 1930, estab- 
lishing the seventh definite occurrence of the 
species in New England. Other rarities for 
this region that have been identified in the 
sanctuary are the palm and Connecticut warb- 
lers, Louisiana water thrush, purple martin, 
Lincoln’s sparrow (three were banded), herring 
gull, bald eagle, duck hawk and Philadelphia 
vireo. 

Bird-banding operations were started in the 
fall of 1929. Since then the results of this 
engaging work have been very gratifying. 
More than 1000 individuals of 28 species have 
been banded. 

In addition to the physical features, which 
contribute to make an ideal bird sanctuary, 
there is on the property a fine old cottage of 
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An Arbor by the Sanctuary Cottage, Always a Ret) 








for the Birds 


some historical interest, as it was built by a 
colonel of the Revolutionary War. This build- 
ing has been remodeled somewhat to serve as 
a meeting place for members and visitors to 
the sanctuary, a tea room for those who may 
wish refreshments, and it provides also living 
quarters for the warden of the sanctuary. 
Close by the cottage stands a rather large 
barn that has been recently reconstructed. In 
this a natural history museum representative 
of Berkshire county will gradually develop. 
The beginnings of this museum were on exhibit 
during the past year in one of the rooms of 
the cottage. The exhibits will differ markedly 


from the usual run of museum material in that 


there will be practically no stuffed specimens, 
but only such material as will consistently 
demonstrate the principles of conservation. 
This may be a radical departure from the con- 
ventional type of museum, but it is well calcu- 
lated to carry out our ideal of awakening in 
others a true understanding and appreciation 
of our heritage of wild life. 

An idea of this museum may be gleaned from 
the following brief description of two or three 
of the exhibits. It may be mentioned in passing, 
that so far as possible the material is arranged 
to play upon one’s curiosity, as the employment 
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of some gamelike device that will stimulate a 
thirst to find out 


Most popular of all was the electrical bird 


for one’s self. 
chart. Two persons, each with a pointer in 
hand, face a large chart upon which are colored 
their respective 


of birds, 


names printed on separate strips at the bottom 


portraits common 
Each picture is connected to its proper name 
by wire and tack, and this in turn to an electric 
bulb in the the chart. One player 
directs the other to locate a certain bird, placing 
his pointer on the tack beneath the name, and 


center of 


the other person finding it, places his pointer 
on the tack beneath the picture, making a con- 
tact which lights the bulb — announcement 
Children are especially enthusiastic 
learned how to identify 


an 
of success. 


over this, and 
our common birds with surprising ease. 
Another exhibit that made an appeal was a 


collection of numbered wood samples suspended 


many 


from a wall, showing the representative trees 
of the county, not labeled by name, but each 
bearing a brief inscription of the qualities and 
uses of the tree, and only hinting at its identity. 
The investigator thus had the opportunity of 
But if help was 
necessary a near-by chart the 
could be referred to by means of the numbers. 
This led to a large terraquarium containing an 


testing his own knowledge. 


listing names 


interesting collection of some thirty-five wood- 
land plants, life, the 
excellently suited to demonstrate water drain- 
age and flood control. In this the vital 
forest conservation may forcibly 


and some pond whole 


way 


need of be 


expressed. 


THE 
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In connection with the museum we have a 
nature trail. This takes the visitor over a 


delightful path in the woods, within convenient 
distance of the cottage, and as he passes along 
that 
with an identifying title and some interesting, 
Such a trail virtu- 


he finds each growing thing is labeled 
comprehensive information. 
ally becomes an outdoor museum, and _ living, 
colorful nature speaks her own language. An 
idea of this trail may be obtained by quoting 
or four of the We 
dense blackberry tangle, emerald-green, 


thorny stems shooting out in all directions, and 


labels. come to a 


the 


three 


find an unobtrusive, light green label made of 
metal, with this verse: 


Beautiful to look upon, berries good to eat. 
But better not get into it with unclad legs and feet 


little 
inscription : 


we to a plant 


Then come curious 
alongside the trail, this 
“ Walking fern—a plant that is disappearing. 
really had 


bearing 


It should never be picked. If it 
legs it would run away from us—so meanly 
have many of us treated it. This fern ‘ walks’ 
by means of the long, slender fronds, the tips 
take where they touch the 
ground.” Still another label tells us this about 
the pussy willow: “ The name ‘ pussy’ is given 
either on account of the catkins (little cats) 
which appear in the early spring before the 
leaves, or from the French ‘ Poussé,’ meaning 
budded.” And we find labels like the 
following from G. Stanley Hall, which may 
set us to deeper thinking, “To know Nature 
and Man is the sum of all earthly knowledge.” 


of which root 


some 


No Trespassing 


BY GUY 


English sparrows have the reputation of being 
quarrelsome and combative, and of driving other 
birds from the neighborhood; but at least one 
house that it knew how to 
cope with the larger birds. 

Early in the spring a pair of 
one or two bird houses in a small orchard as 


wren has shown 


wrens selected 


a summer residence and nursery. All went 
well for about two weeks, when the second 
box was claimed by a pair of English sparrows 
that began to carry straw and feathers into 


the box. 
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for neighbors, and 


did 


particularly not for English sparrows. 


The wrens not care 


In the 


absence of the sparrows one of the wrens 


removed most of the lining from the box, 


simply dropping the material out of the entrance 
hole. The outraged sparrows raised a cry on 
their return and soon they were joined by about 
ten of their kin, all loudly chirping. 

The wrens were not attacked, however, nor 


was the sparrow nest completed. 
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Canada Geese Photographed from a Blind 
. i d 


The geese are resting after feeding directly in front of the blind 


The Use of Blinds in Bird Photography 


BY GUY A. 


The joy to be derived from watching birds 
from blinds is well expressed by Dr A. A. 
Allen on pages 376 and 377 in The Book of 
Bird Life. He says: 

But even greater was my delight the first 
time I seated myself in a blind near a bird's 
nest and watched the bird come back and settle 
on its eggs, oblivious to me only arm’s length 
away. It so happened that it was the nest of 
a Virginia rail, a bird that we do not get well 
acquainted with by ordinary means, so that 
when she came mincing up to her nest, jerking 
her diminutive henlike tail, casting sidelong 
glances at the blind, yet showing no fear of 
it, stopped to probe for some larva under a 
floating bit of drift, or making a sudden dart 
at a Donatia beetle, I would not have exchanged 
my seat on a half sunken soap box for the 
President’s chair. I felt that, at last, I had 
seen a bird as God sees it and as man was 
intended to see it before he caused all living 
things to fear him. 

Unless one has actually been in such a place 
as described by Professor Allen it is impossible 
to appreciate the “feeling” of it from words 
alone. 

Before cameras were perfected about the 
“at” a bird was to shoot it 
“ stuff” 


only way to get 
and examine its crumpled body and 
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it for study. Today we need fewer stuffed 
birds for study, for that side of the bird work 
has been well covered. What we 
more acquaintance with living birds by a larger 
number of people. 

Even so good a friend of bird life as John 
Burroughs said in Wake Robin, in the chapter 
“In the Hemlocks,” “A bird in the 
worth a half in the bush.” I 
he had in mind recognition, pure and simple, 
for certainly the living half dozen performing 
before a blind would be a better “ show” than 
the dead one in his hand. 

The use of blinds for bird photography gives 
an opportunity for the study of bird behavior 
without depleting the supply. The pictures that 
we obtain as we study the birds from this form 


do need is 


hand is 


dozen suppose 


of “chase”.give an added pleasure as the 
years roll by that does not come from contem- 
plating the “kill” of the gun. It seems to me 
that when a “killer” finally sees the greater 
pleasure of hunting with a camera he at last 
becomes a real conservationist. 

On the opposite page is a picture of one of 
the blinds. Pictures of birds taken from this 
and other blinds are presented as evidence of 
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The Blind in Place for Canada Geese 


ticd us and 




















Central Station in the Normal School 


The seven telescopes are trained on as many feeding stations and the push buttons are 
numbered to correspond. 
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my great personal satisfaction in the study of have used in the past wireless telegraphy to 


birds. In obtaining them not one drop of bird’s release shutters a mile from the office rhis is 
blood was shed. impracticable and was soon discontinued because 
In a larger sense a home or office may of the labor and uncertainty of the whol 


become a blind by stretching wires and using operation 


























the electric current to release the shutter at 
considerable distances from the central station 
Small telescopes adjusted for different distances 
enable the observer to tell when the bird is in a 


&-~9 favorable position for making the exposure 
When several stations are being used to feed 








the birds it is entertaining to watch them. 1 a 


The Brave Little Mother 
BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

A lovely old beech tree stands near our flashed, thunder roared, trees fell, but through 
cottage and spreads its limbs protectingly over it all the faithful little mother sat. When the 
it. On a large branch extending across the storm was over she went about her work of 

’ upper porch a pair of humming birds one _ bringing food as if nothing had happened 
summer chose to build their nest. It was the The tree which had leaned before, now since 


daintiest of cradles, soft as down, for it was the storm slanted so much that one day a lean 
made of milkweed fluff and dandelion seeds and hungry snake climbed up it. Nearer and 

and covered with spiders’ webs and tiny lichens, nearer the nest he came and the little mother 

like gray-green shingles. When done it was no dashed and pecked at him in vain. He kept on 

larger than a baby’s fist, and held just two wee It seemed as if her babies had escaped the 

white eggs the size of beans. storm only to suffer a worse fate. A _ robin 
The babies were almost too small to see. flying by saw the commotion and gave the war 
The mother poked their bills open with hers cry of the woods for help. In a few minutes 
and poured in sweet nectar and the tiny insects a dozen other birds were dashing at the snake 


she had gathered from flowers. and soon he gave up and dropped to the ground 
While the babies were still quite small a Again the precious babies were safc 
storm threatened, the sky grew dark, the squir- A few days later one of them stood for a 








rels and chipmunks hid in their holes, the moment on the edge of the nest, gave a jump 
rabbits scurried to shelter, the woods seemed and without a moment's practice whirred off 
deserted and littlke humming bird spread her out of sight. The next day the other one did 


wings like tiny umbrellas above her nest and the same and later we took the nest down 
babies. It was a terrific storm. Lightning to keep. 
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Director of the Museum, and to the contributors 
of the articles. 





April 10th Is Bird Day 


Friday, April 10th, has been designated as 
State Bird Day for the schools of the State. 

Why is it that we pause on Bird Day to 
give the birds a thought? What is the basis 
for our appreciation of them? Certainly it is 
not merely for the protection which they give 
our gardens, fields and forests, by consuming 
the overabundant and harmful insects. It is 
also for their beautiful colors and songs, their 
cheerful and active dispositions and the many 
pleasant memories which we have associated 
with them in the out-of-doors. The articles 
in the present number of the Bulletin show this 
varied appeal and fascination. 

Each year it is a pleasure to invite the pupils 
of our schools, their teachers and the school 
officials to visit the State Museum and see for 
themselves the numerous exhibits. With the 
automobile bus such an excursion to Albany, 
by classes or by schools, will long be pleasantly 
remembered. 

CuHartes C. ADAMS 
Director, New York State Museum 


The First Spring Birds 
BY EDMUND J. SAWYER 


As dreary winter wears along how eagerly 
we look forward to the first signs of spring! 
The very thought of blue skies, budding trees 
and returning birds warms our hearts. The 
birds are perhaps foremost in our anticipations 
and, of all the birds, the robin, the bluebird, 
the red-winged blackbird, the song sparrow 
and meadow lark, especially. For those are the 
harbingers most of us associate with early 
spring and it is doubtlessly one of them which 
for you has come to be considered the spring 
bird, that is, the first spring bird. 

It is no simple matter, however, to determine 
which bird really is the first to come. Those 
we have named are among the early arrivals, 
but certain other species usually arrive just 
as soon if not even earlier. There are, too, a 
few birds whose status is questionable for the 
very reason that individuals may remain with 
us all winter or return to us so early that their 
appearance does not clearly foretell a change 
of seasons. 

To me the crow is a spring bird —the first 
spring bird. I associate the cawing of crows, 
as these birds pass high overhead on their 
northern flight, with the first perceptible 
“break” in winter weather. Snow and sleet 
may come, and will come, but they have lost 
their terrors for me since I have heard the 
crows who have just come from a somewhat 
milder clime. If you say, “ But some crows 
stay in the North all winter,” I reply that is 
literally true also of robins, song sparrows and 
meadow larks, although to a less marked extent. 

Other early comers are the junco, red-tailed 
hawk, sparrow hawk, killdeer plover, belted 
kingfisher, cowbird and—strange to say — 
phoebe. In my experience the sparrow hawk 
is generally even earlier than the robin; none 
of the others named is very much behind. In 
fact, the individual observer, in a given year, 
may easily chance to see any of them before 
his first robin, bluebird or song sparrow comes 
in view. 

Undoubtedly mere relative date of arrival is 
not the only factor which determines for most 
of us our “first spring bird.” Such a momen- 
tous and such a pleasurable event demands the 
associations of song, bright plumage and 
familiar acquaintance — characteristics which 
are not associated with crows, hawks, water 
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appeal of an old and familiar friend; only her 


birds flycatchers. phoebe has 
drab coat and lack of song put her in the back- 
ground of spring birds. It is remarkable that 
a flycatcher, such as the phoebe, should be able 
to exist under the truly wintry conditions in 
which I often her her arrival. One 
wonders why, since she does exist and persists 
in coming so early, no other flycatcher ventures 
north until much later. Does 
species of insect which other members of her 
family find unpalatable? Be that as it may, 
there she is the roof of the dismantled 
cottage or boathouse or on a last year’s mullen 


see on 


she relish a 


on 


stalk or a branch whose buds show no sign 
Below her is the brook, frozen 


Yet 


of swelling. 
over, and banks of snow are all about. 


An Albino 


BY 


Such a decidedly unusual bird could not long 
be overlooked. Early in the morning on a late 
August day it was seen sitting in a currant 
bush in the yard, and its whiteness stood out 
prominently in the green foliage. Investiga- 
tion showed the bird to be an immature cedar 
waxwing. 

Except for an outer band of yellow across 
its tail, and except for the waxy tips of the 
secondary feathers of the wings, the bird was 
a pure albino, with pink eyes, feet and bill. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 
albinos that have lost the red or yellow of 
their plumage are extremely rare (The Book 
of Bird Life, Arthur A. Allen, p. 239). 

The waxwing seemed unable to fly, even 
though it was well feathered in its wings and 
tail, and even though it must have flown from 
somewhere to have alighted in the currant bush. 
Other young waxwings or parent birds were 
not seen in the neighborhood. 

After a while the young bird was removed 
from the bush and taken There it 
was fed on currants and flies, which it quickly 
learned to take from the end of a toothpick 


indoors. 


held in front of it. And, as is always the 
case with nestlings, the bird’s appetite was 
apparently unlimited. Occasionally the bird 


was given water by dripping the liquid into 
its throat, but water seemed to be less welcome 
than insects and berries. 

On the following day the waxwing 
replaced in the bush, but it did not seek free- 


was 
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apparently she finds winged insects enough to 
keep her optimistic; you notice there is all her 
usual nonchalance in the well-known up and 
down wag of her tail. 

In closing, let us settle this question of the 
first spring bird. We have already explained 
that 


enter the problem. 


various elements of bird “ personality” 


For you it is probably the 
one you like best to associate with the season; 
that is, your first spring bird and your favorite 
spring bird are one and the same probably 
the robin or bluebird. But do you know and 
like the junco, the crow, the sparrow hawk, 
Then, 
your choice may be any one of these, if you 


prefer; and no man can say you nay! 


the killdeer plover or the horned lark? 


Waxwing 
BARTLETT 


dom. Instead, it sat motionless and without 
a murmur for a long time. Again it was taken 
fed. On the third day the same 


The bird, which from 


indoors and 
program was repeated. 
the first had been phlegmatic and spiritless, 
grew more so, and on the next morning it was 
dead. A search of the neighborhood failed to 
reveal the nest from which the bird had come, 


seen 


waxwings 


and at time were other 


around the yard. 


no 





Rathbone 


Photograph by H. B 
The Cedar Waxwing 
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Notes on the Life History of the King Rail 


BY JOHN | 
Ph tographs by Fe 


There are, perhaps, few birds that are so 
interesting and so strong in their appeal to the 
as the rails—a 


most part, 


ornithologist 
for the 


naturalist and 


relatively small group of, 
shy and secretive, marsh-haunting species, more 
generally heard than seen. 
have been an_ inveterate 


For years I 


* amphibian ” * rail- 


inveterate 
whether I am in 


equally 
chaser.” It little 
quest of the rare and elusive black rail or the 


and 
matters 


abundant and, for a rail, conspicuous, clapper 


rail on our salt marshes, or whether I am 
searching for sora, Virginia rail, Gallinule or 
other secretive and interesting denizens of our 
cat-tail and fresh-water marshes. I am equally 
happy and carefree under any such conditions. 
The lure of 
strongly in the breasts of humans; being “ rail- 


the unknown has always surged 


minded ” is perhaps just another illustration ot 
this interesting psychological phenomenon. 
The rails, as a group, are, owing to their 
secretive habits, among the least known of our 
birds. Also, rather difficulties 
attending their observation. If you succeed in 


there are real 
convincing yourself that you are really desirous 
of making the acquaintance of this group oi 
birds, and are not by any means content with 
a momentary glimpse of a long-legged some- 
what chicken-like bird, tearing through the 
matted vegetation, or perhaps suddenly flushing 
and with much squawking, half-running, hali- 
flying, through the reeds, or perhaps slowly 
and weakly flapping, with legs dangling, for all 
too brief an instant, over the marshes; first, 
be sure that you are not to be daunted by the 
vicissitudes of rail life. 

To get to know a people intimately, we are 
told, one must lead their life. This is equally 
true of rails. One ought not be content with 
merely looking over the marsh from a point 
of vantage; one must get into the marsh and 
literally lead the life of a rail. If occasionally, 
and in your enthusiasm, mere boots prove to 
be sorely inadequate to shut out the cold water 
of the marsh, do not allow yourself to become 
provoked; consider the rail—he spends his 
entire life amid just such contingencies with 
never a thought of the horrors and dangers 
Also, one must be prac- 
idle to 


attending wet feet. 
tical as well as philosophical. It is 
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Donald Carter, American Museum of Natural History 











expect to find figs on a thorn tree; it is gener- 
ally equally idle to look for rails on dry land 
more or less 


from our 


though occasionally, and acci- 
dentally, we do flush a rail back- 
yard or from some dry field, mostly during 
migrations. 

Travelers can not always be held responsible 
for their surroundings; rails, like mere humans, 
are also subject to the ramifications of this 
principle. If would know the family 
Rallidae, in all its glory, select a swamp, either 
salt or fresh; if the latter, preferably a deep 
cat-tail one addition to rail and 
gallinule, may also harbor bittern, heron and 
just 


you 


which, in 


some spring evening 


morning in the 


grebe. Go there 
before dark, or 

season, if possible before daylight, and listen 
to the rails “ talk.” 
do not hesitate to make their acquaintance but 
remember that they are indeed shy and any 
intrusion will, at first, be vigorously resented. 
Do not forget, when in Raildom, do as rails do. 
Observe all you can of the actions and “ lingo” 
of the birds, take copious notes, and in time 


some same 


Their presence assured, 
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you may succeed in adding to our knowledge 
of these interesting birds. If not, you will 
surely cherish fond memories of your sojourn 
in Raildom. 

King rail, one of the largest and handsomest 
of our rails, is also one of the rarest of that 
group in New York State. My acquaintance 
with it locally began one day before daylight 
in mid-April 1926, when the unmistakable, 
sonorous, rolling notes of the species were 
heard from the somewhat sinister appearing 
depths of an extensive cat-tail slough on the 
outskirts of New York City, during a driving 
Further attempts to force an ac- 
proved futile; either the proud 
possessor of that splendid bass would have 
nothing to do with me, or else he decided, per- 
haps, that his surroundings were not quite up 
to his personal requirements and long line of 
At any rate, practically 


downpour. 
quaintance 


distinguished ancestry. 
a year elapsed without my being able to do 
anything tangible toward making friends with 
proud, superb, Rallus elegans. 

Long before daylight on May 22, 1927, 
eral of us were beginning the delightful activi- 
ties incident to a census which culminated in 
a long list of birds for the day and, to my 
joy, revealed that Rallus elegans had deigned 
to return and was gracing the same old cat-tail 
swamp with his presence. May is a busy time 
for bird-lovers, and consequently almost a week 
return to the 


sev- 


elapsed before I was able to 
swamp. On the 27th, however, I arrived with 
determination written large upon my counte- 
nance, only to find, to my temporary dismay, 
that another enthusiast had “stolen the march 
on me,” and not only had made the acquain- 
tance of Monsieur but also Madame King Rail 
and even had managed to locate the probable 
site of the This reasoning 
processes were, fortunately, without a flaw and 
his sense of direction was even better. As we 
approached a clump of long, marsh-grass, a 
large, reddish brown bird slid rapidly from the 
nest, carefully concealed within it, and ran, 
squawking and flapping, through the reeds. 
The nest, cleverly arched over, and _ conse- 
quently easily overlooked, contained three large 
eggs, spotted and blotched irregularly about 
the larger end with lavender and brown; the 
base color being dull whitish. A steep slide 
of reeds led to the water from the nest, which 
was a slight hollow lined with fine, green 
The water averaged only one inch in 


nest. observer's 


grasses. 
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depth at the nest but a short distance away 
where dense cat-tail habitat prevailed, it aver- 
aged one foot or more in depth, 

With Mr Carter and others we visited the 
site of the nest almost daily during the few 
succeeding weeks and contrived to strike up 
a fairly intimate acquaintance with our elegant 
king rails as well as with some of their more 
humble and obscure neighbors, such as Virginia 
rail, gallinule and least bittern. 

On May 26th, when the nest was discovered, 
it contained two eggs; on May 29th there were 
five; on June 2d, nine, and a complete set of 
ten on June 3d. It seems probable, therefore, 
that one egg was laid daily for ten consecutive 
days. For 21 days the eggs were incubated, 
and on June 24th the young hatched and almost 
immediately left the nest, carefully chaperoned 
by the old birds, to face the vicissitudes of 
life amid the contingencies and, of course, 
splendors, of a fine cat-tail swamp. 

We generally think of the king rail as a shy, 
elusive and retiring species, all of which is 
quite correct and in accordance with the known 


facts. In the vicinity of the nest, however, 
both old birds, particularly the female, dis- 
played just the opposite characteristics. She 


was exceedingly bold and brave and seldom 
left the nest until we were within a very few 
feet of her. She usually slid off quietly and 
thereafter proceeded to attract our attention to 
her and so away from the nest, by performing 
an endless series of antics and capers. She 
would, under such conditions, rush about, often 
with wings outstretched, feathers ruffled and 
neck and beak quite viciously extended, and 
indulge in queer neck-bending and 
stretching desisting long 
enough to emit some of her peculiar calls and 
cries. Her chivalrous mate, easily recognizable 
by the brighter coloration of his underparts, 
frequently appeared in answer to her distress 
signals, and further distracting outcries and 
antics would invariably result, both old birds 
assuming major roles. Many of their calls, 
under such conditions, somewhat resembled the 
“squawks, cacks, clucks and kees” of the 
gallinule. The most impressive one, usually 
rendered by the male (spontaneously and with- 
out our interference) might be described as 
a loud, sonorous, prolonged and rather rolling 
“ump, ump, ump,” or “yuk, yuk, yuk,” of 
several seconds’ duration and generally increas- 
rapidity, with a decidedly 


rather 


operations, only 


ing somewhat in 
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sucking quality about it, remotely suggestive 
of the stake-driver or bittern. Their reper- 
toires, however, were seemingly quite endless. 
Both birds frequently “said” “cutta, cutta, 
cutta,” in much the same fashion as the Virginia 
rail but with more emphasis and decisiveness 


about it and, of course, louder, heavier and with 
more of a bass quality. Another interesting 
phrase was a gentle “coo, coo, coo” note that 
might easily have passed for a_ similar 
“remark” by one of the least bitterns, though, 
alas, it lacked much of the mellow, musical 
and cuckoo-like quality of the note of that 
species. These are among a few of the more 
characteristic calls and notes of the species, 
though we frequently remarked upon the versa- 
tility and variety of notes constituting the 
repertoire of Rallus elegans. 

After the young left their comfortable abode 
we saw decidedly less of the birds. They 
scattered about, making the whole marsh their 
home, and became increasingly difficult to find. 
Shortly afterwards we leit for a trip south 
and more or less lost track of our family of 
king rails. Since then we have seen a great 
many king rails in the South and a few in the 
North, in spring, summer, fall and even winter, 
but we invariably think of the birds in terms 
ot this first family. Their notes never fail 
to transport us to the sparkling May and June 
days in the swamp near New York and thus 
recall countless fond memories of hours delight- 
fully spent in making the acquaintance of the 
king of rails —none other than Rallus elegans. 


Birding in a City Park 


BY WARREN F. EATON 


City dwellers have the impression, which 
should have been dispelled long ago by news- 
paper publicity and books like Bradford 
Torrey’s On the Footpath Way, that one has 
to visit the wild and inaccessible country to 
see startling or bright-plumaged birds or even 
to hear the song of the best musicians. This 
is far from true. I have yet to find a place 
where a careful observer will fail to see or 
hear some interesting bird, at least in the spring 
or fall when the Atlantic seaboard and the 
river valleys are flooded by migrants. My first 
loggerhead shrike I saw perched on a pipe out- 
side the window of a cotton mill, as I stood 
amid the roar of machinery. From a bus on 
Riverside drive I saw in midwinter a huge 
bald eagle circling over the Hudson. A duck 
hawk, startled by the roar of a visiting 
zeppelin, I once spied as it flew up Broadway. 
My first singing cerulean warbler, a bright and 
dainty bird, was perched in a ragged tree in 


Central Park. Thus, the New Yorker, and 
to a less extent an inhabitant of a large city 
is continually startled by his ornithological finds 
—the more so as they contrast with the drab 
surroundings. 

One of the best localities to study birds that 
I know, is a small city park in Brooklyn. The 
Boston Common and Public Gardens, Central 
Park and City Hall Park in New York and 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn have long been 
famous, but in 1924 Bernard Nathan startled 
the members of the Linnaean Society of New 
York by his tale of discovery at Dyker heights, 
forty minutes from Times square by subway, 
in sight of Coney Island across Gravesend bay 
and five minutes’ walk from a densely popu- 
lated area of six to 12-story apartment houses 
in Brooklyn. 

In 1924 Mr Nathan found evidence that the 
sora and Virginia rails, the Florida gallinule 
and coot, the bittern and least bittern, the green 
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heron and the shy black duck had nested in 
this city park of only a few acres. The king 
rail, a large chestnut-colored bird this 
family with a secretive nature and powerful 
voice, had been seen, but only as a transient 
which had put up in the swamp for the night, 
so to speak. The wiseacres nodded their heads 
sagely, winked a bit and wondered what Mr 
Nathan had been up to, for such a list of rari- 
ties as nesting birds appeared manifestly im- 
possible less than a hundred miles from New 
York. The Newark marshes where all these 
species used to nest had been “improved” 15 
years or more before, and the birds had disap- 
peared. George E. Hix, the veteran Boy Scout 
leader and field student of Brooklyn, who has 
trained many boys in their love of the out-of- 
doors, vouched for Mr Nathan's reputation and 
soon there began a steady parade of ornitholo- 
gists loaded with glasses, rubber boots and 
other paraphernalia, often in the dim hours of 
the morning or in the fading twilight after 
office hours. Since that time dozens of good 
observers have visited the locality at all seasons 
of the year and we know a great deal about 
this entrancing place. One hundred seventy 
species of birds were recorded by the Linnaean 
Society members in a short time and the total 
list is not far from two hundred. Imagine! 
More different kinds of wild birds than more 
people ever knew existed in New York State, 


of 


and ten times as many as thousands ever heard 
of. More than in a 
lifetime of field work in large areas of New 
York or New England, where the country is 
of one type or where water birds are scarce. 


indeed one could see 


In the past few years I have made 24 trips 
to Dyker heights, from one to three hours each. 
The best times are in April, May, August, 
September and October. One does not require 
very long to walk over the limited area inclosed 
in the park which is advantageous to birds. 
I shall endeavor to picture the park to you 
and then describe what I have seen there, the 
high lights of the swamp—for the swamp is 
the most distinctive feature. 

Visualize a sandy pebbly beach facing 
Gravesend bay, where the seas beat fiercely in 
the southwest gales, where the shore makes 
a curve like a bow, devoid of grass or trees, 
bounded on the west by the sea wall of Fort 
Hamilton and on the east by a pier. Inland 


from the beach is what remains of a large 
many 


fresh-water marsh acres in extent but 
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now reduced by “fill” from subway excava- 
tions to two ponds (formerly three). The one 
next the beach is bordered by phragmites, rag- 
weed, weeds, rubbish, and where the rubbish 
is being used to fill in the pond, by smelly, 
smoldering piles of refuse paper, barrels and 
junk of many sorts. Undaunted by the smoke, 
smells or visitors, many waders, gulls, terns, 
herons and the like visit this shallow pond for 
food or run about the sandy edge on the ocean 
side. Next beyond and higher, is an area of 
“fill” covered with inter- 
spersed with tin cans and the like but contain- 
ing several hollows where water collects and 
a few scraggly cat-tails hold their own. The 
larger pond is practically in its natural state, 
and although surrounded by piles of dirt and 


weeds or grass, 


stones, the water is clean, fresh and rich in 
plant life. 
in waving masses in the summer to a height 
of five or six feet, almost hiding the water 


Reeds, rushes and cat-tails grow 


except about the edge or at one end where 
bare-legged boys are busy retrieving golf balls 
from the adjacent public course. The water 
is of unknown depth in the center, perhaps 
three feet near the edge where I have ventured, 
but probably not over four feet deep even in 
the middle, although subject to frequent 
changes of level. Beyond is a much traveled 
road to Coney Island, cutting the golf course 
in half and circling the pond. The third pond 
recently filled that nothing 
remains but the trees and shrubbery which 
marked its edge. The golf course, on higher 
ground, is rolling, well kept and free from 
bushes, thickets or even trees. There are, 
however, two thick groves, one to the west 
surrounded by the course, which 
Further one is an old lane with 
now con- 


has been in so 


and 
attract birds. 
a number tumble-down 
demned, surrounded by thickets and facing a 
few acres of cultivated and brush-covered fields. 


one 


of houses, 


In short, this small park combines the best 
habitat areas for birds —salt-water beach, 
salt marsh, weedy fields, muddy hollows con- 
taining fresh water, wet fresh swamp, grassy 
fields, thick and open woods, thickets and a 
lane bounded by houses and shrubs. 

The most unusual nesting birds have been 
found among the fresh-water plants of the 
second pond. The visitor in late April or May 
would be puzzled if he sat on the edge of this 
pond. He would see nothing at first perhaps 
but a few swallows flying over the water and 
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Photograph by Dr F. R. Oastler 
A Black Duck on Nest 

These are shy birds and carefully conceal 

their nests 
a red-winged blackbird or two flaunting their 
brilliant epaulets as they dive into the reeds. 
If he listened, however, he would be surprised 
by the variety of notes, songs and sounds which 
would greet his ear. On April 10, 1927, I 
was able to pick out from this babel the smooth 
“cow-cow-cow ” song of the pied-billed grebe, 
the hollow “kuk, kuk” of the coot and the 
“kip” alarm note of the sora or Carolina rail, 
which was startled when I threw a few pebbles 
into the rushes. I heard also a loud explosive 
“phut” which mystified me at the time, but 
which I later proved to my satisfaction was 








Photograph by Dr F. R. Oastler 


Coot Standing on Nest 


Its bill is white. 


made by the coot, a bird which resembles a 
small duck, but which is classed by the local 
boys with the gallinule under the term “ marsh 
hen.” Virginia rails, when present, are quite 
noisy, grunting like pigs or calling “ cutta, 
cut-a cut-a cut-a” at a rapid rate, breaking 
at times into scolding sounds whose origin is 











Photo 1 oy i 1 er 
The Pied-billed Grebe Builds a Iloating 


Vest over the Wate 


he adult t sas if he were spectacies, 


puzzling unless heard just after their typical 
notes. On one occasion I flushed a black duck, 
which flew away quacking, and heard a few 
peeps from the young which scattered and hid 
in the grass. Early April is the best time to 
see the marsh birds provided they have arrived, 
for the reeds and cat-tails have been crushed 
and flattened during the winter and the new 
growth is just sticking its green heads out of 
the water. Once I saw half a dozen coots 
swimming with their curious bobbing motion, 
calling back and forth and at times pursuing 
one another with a thrashing of wings and 
water. On another ocasion I saw a sora rail 
in bright spring plumage and was greatly struck 
by the bright yellow of its bill, which showed 
up clearly at only a few feet. 

On April 30, 1927, I had an excellent chance 
to study a pair of pied-billed grebes which were 
calling to each other across the marsh. I 
watched one dive among the reeds and swim 
under water with a speed which was unbeliev- 
able. Not less remarkable was the expert way 
in which it threaded between the stems and 
bobbed up unexpectedly almost at my feet. I 
had it under observation with my glass at less 
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Least Bittern on Nest 


Notice the height of the reeds. 

than 15 feet and as I did not move suddenly, 
I found it was not wary. I could talk without 
alarming it and a companion walked up and 
joined me before it was startled. I was able 
to see a white ring about the eye and the most 
peculiar spectacled effect of the face, while 
the tail showed a little white. Before diving 
it slowly sank its whole body but its head 
beneath the water, seeming to melt away. 

On May 8, 1925, I saw a small heron which 
appeared too light and brown for a green heron. 
Two weeks later | was able to prove to my 
satisfaction that this was the comparatively 
rare least bittern, for I obtained a good view 
as it lew from one patch of “tails” to another, 
showing the rusty wing patches that are such 
a good field mark. Its note is a series of 
“coos” in triplets very much like a yellow- 
billed cuckoo or even a domestic pigeon. The 
grebe’s song is similar to the black-billed cuckoo 
for it starts off with a number of explosive 
“kuks,” while the least bittern lacks this 
feature entirely. On May 30, 1927, I flushed 
another least bittern from its place in the reeds 
growing in about a foot of water and heard 
two others calling. I believe that one or two 
pairs nest every year although rarely seen. 
They are present even to the end of September. 
This is unusual as this bittern is one of our 


earliest migrants. 


More conspicuous by far than the grebe and 
the bittern, noisier than the coot or black duck 
is the Florida gallinule. A museum specimen 
is a striking bird with its plated head and bright 
red and yellow bill, but at the Dyker swamp 
one’s good views of the gallinule are few and 
far between. On August 18, 1925, I saw a 
whole family, two adult birds and five young, 
still very small but able to swim. The litth 
ones were all black except the bills, which wer¢ 
yellowish, and despite their small size moved 
actively about, allowing only a momentary 
glimpse as they crossed an open space. My 
best view of this species, however, was purely 
accidental On June 1, 1928, I waded some 
distance into the water of the deeper pond 
hoping to see a gallinule well, when I stumbled 
upon its nest made of old rushes, about six 
inches above the water and entirely concealed, 
except at a few feet, by the tall reeds. It was 
over water two feet deep and about 30 feet 
from the edge of the pond. There were nine 
eggs not quite elliptical, shaded as to the ground 
with light purple and blotched at one end with 
heavy red brown spots. These birds are able 
to make a variety of calls, some of which 
resemble the syllable “cack” or “kuck” and 
others which resemble a chicken. Like the 
coot they have white on the undertail coverts 
and when excited sometimes cock their tails 
in the air making the white patch conspicuous 


At another time, while wading in the outer 
swamp, I found an egg about an inch and one 
eighth in length which was white with small 
lavender dots at the round end, probably that 
of a Virginia rail. Although retaining its 
natural shape it had been pipped at each end 
and its contents sucked out, perhaps by a rat, 
which is a mortal enemy of any ground-nesting 
species. The Virginia rail has been found 
nesting by Mr Hix and is the more common 
of the rails at this locality for I have on occa 
sion heard a half dozen at once. Again I was 
lucky in seeing four pied-billed grebes together, 
some of the young still showing patches of 
down. 

By July, when the young birds of the nesting 
species are about, the first influx of migrating 
shore birds, the least sandpiper and the lesser 
yellowlegs appear, sometimes in numbers. The 
outer swamp and beach are excellent spots for 
the waders, at least 22 species of sandpipers 
and plover alone being listed. One of the red 
letter days for me was October 24, 1926, when 
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Photograph by Dr F. R. Oastler 
Killdecr and Nest in a Stubble Field 


I saw and heard the now rare golden plover. 
Others have seen many of them here, both on 
the golf links and on the marsh, but this was 
my only chance so I made the most of it. To 
hear his “ quee-le-leep ” call and to realize that 
it was in a New York City park was very 
much a treat. The black-breasted plover is 
common at times and many of these linger well 
into the fall. On two occasions I have been 
able to pick out stilt sandpipers from the 
assorted flocks of yellowlegs and shorebirds, 
and once Mr Hix had the good fortune to 
identify the buff-breasted sandpiper. The noisy 
but cheerful killdeer and the anxious spotted 
sandpiper both nest in the filled area between 
the ponds and frequent the spot with their 
young until late in the summer. The flocks 
of sandpipers are often pursued by the beauti- 
ful pigeon hawk, which is regularly found in 
the fall dashing about after its prey. This 
little hawk is very quick but for all that it 
rarely makes a kill. 

The local list of species is so long that it 
is possible to touch only the high spots. The 
outer pond I have seen alive with some or 
other of the seven species of gulls that visit 
it, together with the five kinds of terns. Some- 
times the laughing, sometimes the bonapartes, 
sometimes the ring-billed gulls predominate. 
The herring gull is always present either in 
the bay or along the beach. In late fall and 
winter ducks such as the old-squaw, bufflehead, 
the scoters or even canvasback occur. A Brun- 
nichs Murre, a Sabine’s gull, a yellow-crowned 
night heron and both the yellow and little black 
rail have gladdened the hearts of the more 
persistent visitors. 

More than half of the migrants and rare 
visitors are land birds—warblers, sparrows, 
swallows and the like, which only stay for a 
short time. A favorite place for the swallows 


is hawking over the inner pond, and mixed 
flocks sometimes include the purple martin, 
cliff and rough-winged swallows in addition to 
Flickers, 
meadowlarks and sparrows are to be seen on 
the golf links, but the greatest concentration 
ot land birds is in the thickets of the larger 
grove. On September 5, 1930, I found that 


the common barn and tree swallows: 


the smaller grove on the golf course was a 
roosting site for tremendous numbers of star- 
lings, robins and house sparrows. Just at dusk 
they flew in from all points of the compass 
to alight in the tops of the trees for the night. 
It seemed as if all the robins in Brooklyn made 











Photograph by Dr F. R. Oastler 
A Young American Bittern 
Its sharp bill spears frogs and fish. 


this their headquarters and the combined noise 
of all the birds was very like the roar of a 
waterfall. 

My best land bird, strange to say, was seen 
on September 25, 1926, on the weedy expanse 
of fill which is probably the most desolate 
patch in the whole park. It was a flycatcher, 
unknown to me at the time, very like a large 
phoebe but with the rich chestnut undertai! 
coverts of the catbird spreading upward on 
the lower belly. A careful check revealed that 
was a Say’s phoebe (Sayornis saya) which has 
wandered only a few times east of the Missis- 
sippi and has been found just this once in New 
York State. It was a pleasure that its identi- 
fication was later checked and confirmed by 
another visitor. 

There is one satisfaction to an ornithologist 
who goes out in a big city or thereabouts: 


the more the natural haunts of birds are 


(Concluded on page 163) 
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The Birds of a Cat-Tail Swamp 


BY WILLIAM VOGT 


There is no more exciting barometer of the 
approach of spring than the wide expanse of 
a cat-tail marsh. And there is no finer cat-tail 
marsh in southern New York than the many 
acres which Croton Point shelters from the 
eroding power of the Hudson river. Only a 
few hundred yards from Harmon, virtually all 
of it lies within the boundaries of the West- 
chester County Park system. Bird lovers, wh« 
have cherished the swamp for nearly three 
score years, took special delight in it as its 
possession by the park commission seemed to 
guarantee that it would be permanently pre- 
served. It seems, however, that they were 
mistaken. 

As J. F. Kuerzi has aptly pointed out, this 
cat-tail swamp at Croton Point, located on 
one of the world’s greatest migration high- 
ways, literally “ scoops in the myriad bird hosts 
that follow this route.” Some of these it holds; 
others pause, rest and pass on. 

The last snow of winter is here followed by 
the snow of blown cat-tail down. It glistens 
in the rays of the sun, climbing back across 
the “line,” and spreads a cloth-of-gold banner 
to throw back the first “conkarees” of the 
red-wings. 

Swamp sparrows share winter quarters on 
the marsh with the usual assortment of birds. 
Short-billed marsh wrens were recorded, with 
their commoner long-billed relatives, in Decem- 
ber. Pheasants, taking advantage of the 
hospitality of the park commission, everywhere 
explode from beneath one’s feet. Thirty or 
forty of these dull-witted, slow-flying birds are 
often put up from one small clump of reeds. 
Not far away a Maryland yellow-throat passed 
the winter; at least he was present up to the 
time this article was written. 

With the gradual rise of the green tide of 
spring, there is a corresponding surge of sound. 
The thunder-pumping of the bittern, the quawk 
of the green heron and the grunting of the 
Virginia rail, struggle through the racketing 
of the frogs. The great blue heron— one of 
whose most appropriate common names is 
“ high-boy ”"— spends a few days here annu- 
ally, as does the black-crowned night heron. 
The least bittern takes advantage of the more 
inaccessible stretches to bring up its scrawny 
The bald eagle, which may occur 


family. 








Croton is an Ideal Haunt for the 
Ornithologist 


throughout the winter in numbers, leaves before 
the marsh hawk establishes its summer home. 

April rains break down still more of the cat- 
tails. Snipe are flushed by the adventurous 
wader, from the wetter portions of the marsh. 
The golden-brown of winter is definitely 
washed away and in its place is a_ delicate 
green. 

Quite as enthralling as the pageant of bird 
life in a marsh is its steady, wondrous parade 
of colors. From the brown of winter through 
the various greens of spring and summer, to 
the glorious magenta when August winds billow 
across the heads of loose-strife, and the rich 
reds and russets of September, when the 
burned-out life leaves its glowing ashes behind, 
is a kaleidoscope that is beyond any pen to 
describe, any brush to paint. 

In Europe, and especially in England, marshes 
are cherished for the colors and music and life 
that can not be replaced by the most earnest 
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efforts of man. Here in America a progress 
that is often blind has sacrificed one marsh 
after another until millions of us are deprived 
of the exciting pleasures they offer. This is 
especially true near our large cities. 

The New York City region has been robbed 
of every sizeable inhabited marsh — inhabited, 
that is, by wild folk—until Croton Point 
guards the last one. Now, we are told, an 
airport will probably be established there, after 
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it has been criss-crossed by drainage ditches, 
flooded with muck pumped from the bottom 
of the river, and otherwise tortured out of all 
semblance to the beauty natural forces required 
centuries to build. 

Anyone who is not familiar with the Croton 
marshes, and who can visit them, should not 
miss the opportunity. Unless outdoor-lovers 
are unwontedly fortunate, not many more 
Aprils will be weicomed here by hosts of birds. 


Hunting Humming Birds’ Nests in the Allegany State Park 


BY ARETAS A. SAUNDERS, 


Will you go with me on a hunt for humming 
birds’ nests? It is the third week in July, and 
the place we shall choose is along a brook in 
the Allegany State Park. We must take with 
us our bird glasses, and a notebook and pencil. 
We shall also take an infinite amount of 
patience and a determination to have a good 
time anyway, even if we do not succeed in 
finding a nest. 

In other regions we should look for a nest 
in early June, and hunt near flower gardens, 
in apple orchards or along the edges of woods. 
But in Allegany Park the humming birds live 
along the brooks in the forest and depend on 
the nectar of wild flowers. If we came in June 
we should not find them, for the flowers they 
like are not in bloom then. In the middle of 
July, however, the red-flowered bee balm begins 
to blossom and the humming birds begin to 
come. Perhaps they nested somewhere else in 
the earlier part of the summer and have already 
sent one brood of young humming birds out 
into the world. Now they are nesting again 
and will be busy at it all summer for the young 
are not likely to leave the nest till after the 
first of September. 

Along the brook grow many trees, yellow 
birches, beeches, maples, hemlocks and horn- 
beams. Here and there the brook has under- 
mined their roots, so that they lean out over 
the stream, and sometimes even fall across it. 
The brook is just wide enough so that we must 
pick special places when we want to cross, a 
few convenient stepping stones, or the trunk 
of one of these fallen trees. The forest is 
beautiful with ferns and old moss-covered logs, 
and the leaves of many plants that must have 
had an abundance of flowers last May. Some, 
like the Dalibarda, wood sorrel and partridge 
berry, are in blossom now. 
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We begin to search the limbs of the trees 
for a nest. It is quite certain to be near the 
brook, and likely to be on a limb that over- 
hangs the water. It will also be not far from 
a patch of bee balm flowers. Here are many 
of the flowers now. See how many of the 
limbs are decked with lichens. If we find a 
nest it will be covered with them, too. That 
yellow birch limb looks like just the sort of 
place for a nest, but there is no nest on it. 
Look at this maple limb! If the bird had only 
placed its nest here, what a fine spot it would 
be. But somehow Madam Humming Bird does 
not see things just as we do. So we proceed 
up the brook. Limb after limb looks like just 
the place for a nest. There are plenty of good 
sites, and plenty of bee balm flowers, too. 

Ah! There is a hummer about them now! 
See his red throat flash! It is a male! But 
beautiful as he is, he will not lead us to a nest. 
He probably neither knows nor cares where 
his mate’s nest is located. As a husband he 
is not at all domestic. But perhaps we can not 
blame him, for his wife does not seem to want 
him to be. 

Let us continue on our way. We look care- 
fully at all the likely limbs. The chosen limb 
will probably be somewhat less than an inch 
in diameter, and it is likely to slant a little 
downward from the tree to which it belongs. 
But we will be more apt to be successful if 
we see the bird first, provided it is the female. 

Suddenly there is a loud hum over our heads, 
and a bird darts through the trees. Where did 
it go? There it is, sitting on that tiny dead 
twig. It is a female with a white throat and 
white-tipped tail feathers. Now she is off 
again, buzzes about a little and then returns 
to the twig as suddenly as she left. That limb 
is evidently a favorite perch, and it is quite 
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likely that the nest is not far off. It may be 
anywhere irom five to 20 feet up. Perhaps 
it is in this hemlock, or on that red maple. 

There goes the bird again. Now she is 
around the bee balm flowers. Perhaps it is 
only the flowers that brought her here and the 
nest is farther away. Here she comes back, 
and now she is perching on the same dead twig 
and pruning her feathers. 

Let us look over the limbs again. What is 
that on that beech limb? No, it is only a knot 
that is well covered with lichens. It looks at 
first like a nest, but our glasses show plainly 
that it is not. 

Now the bird is in flight again, coming nearer 
to us and lower. She poises in air a moment 
right in front of us, and then is off like a flash 
and out of sight in the tree tops. But what 
is that on the hornbeam just below where she 
poised? That is it! The nest at last! We 
were looking too high up, and too far away, 
and here it was right in front of our cyes all 
the time. How blind we are! 

Here comes the bird again. Let us keep 
very quiet, so that we will not frighten her. 
She is poising over the nest again! There, she 
is sitting on it! A few seconds she sits and 
then off she whistles again to sip at the bee 
balm flowers. What a restless little creature 
a humming bird is! 

Now let us examine the nest. We are fortu- 
nate that it is so low. We can bend the limb 
gently downward and sce the two white eggs 
against the soft, white plant-down lining. 
Lichens cover not only the nest, but most of 
the limb as well. See the strands of spider 
silk that fasten it to the limb. 

The bird is back and buzzing over our heads. 
We had best retire and not frighten her. Then 
we can return other days and watch the nest 
all summer, and learn many things about 
humming birds. 

But stop a minute. The bird is back on 
her favorite perch. Did you notice the color 
of the top of her head? Yes, I know it ought 
to be green, but is it? Why it is yellow! 
A yellow-headed humming bird! No, it is not 
a new kind, but just the regular ruby-throated 
humming bird. Come over here to the bee 
balms, and we will find the answer to the 
mystery. 

Here is a fresh blossom. Put your finger 
into its throat just where the humming bird 
puts her head. What is that on your finger? 
Yellow pollen! Here are the stamens of the 
flower just where they can brush the humming 


bird’s head, and the pollen in them is rich 
golden yellow. Nearly all Allegany Park 
humming birds have more or less yellow pollen 
on their heads at this season of the year. Here 
is an older flower. The pollen is gone from 
this one, but its stigma is curled around into 
just the right position to catch pollen from the 
next humming bird that comes. 

That is how the bee balm gets the pollen 
necessary to make its seeds develop properly. 
That is why the flower is just the bright red 
color the humming bird likes best. That is 
why the flower secretes sweet nectar down in 
its throat where few other creatures beside 
the humming bird can reach it. The bees come 
to these flowers only for pollen. Some of the 
big swallowtail butterflies manage to get a little 
nectar but they make hard work of it. Only 
the clear-winged sphinx moth with its long 
tongue can reach that nectar as easily as the 
humming bird. Some day we may see a hum- 
ming bird trying to drive a sphinx moth away 
from its flowers. 

Here we see some plants of the spotted jewel 
weed. These buds will be open in a week or 
two. Then the humming birds will have two 
kinds of flowers to visit. These two flowers 
will continue to furnish food all through the 
summer, until the baby humming birds that 
hatch from those two eggs in the nest are full- 
grown young hummers, strong enough to leave 
the nest and start the long journey to tropical 
regions where the wild flowers will blossom 
and furnish them food all winter long. 

Oo — 


Birding in a City Park 

(Concluded from page 160) 
destroyed the more they flock both in summer, 
winter or migration to any suitable spot for 
food, rest and shelter. It is probably much 
easier to see birds in a city park than in the 
adjacent country, for the individuals are con- 
centrated and your chance of spotting a rarity 
is relatively greater. 

Open your eyes, boys and girls, if you are 
interested in using them—you may find a 
Dyker heights in your own city or town. Rest 
assured that it will have some features wholly 
its own. Do not let your well-intentioned 
elders fill in all the swamps, however, for they 
will destroy a heritage which should be kept 
in part for you and yours. The secrets of a 
marsh are slow to yield, but their study is 
fascinating indeed and will leave happy memo- 
ries to beguile your leisure moments. 
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The Opening Day of the Hunting Season 


BY W. J. SCHOONMAKER, 
South of the city of Albany, along the Hud 
blue 


Here hun- 


ducks 


son river stretch marshes of wild rice, 


flag, 


dreds of 


reed grass and pond weeds. 


teals, mallards and black may 


be found, and during the summer large flocks 
circles as the 
Here 


winter larg: 


rise and sweep away in wide 
large Hudson river day boats churn past. 
also during the fall and early 
southward migrating flocks rest and feed. Thx 
following is the true story of the opening day 
of the these flats, 


September 24, 1928, and the same story could 


duck-hunting season on 
be repeated each year and enlarged upon as the 


ever-increasing number of hunters infest this 
area. 

As the gray east told of the awakening day 
a signal shot was heard west of the Stockport 
flats lasting cannonading 


began. double-barreled 


immediately a 
Single-barreled 


and 
guns, 
guns, repeating and automatic shotguns show- 
ered the flats with lead, and in less than one 
single minute hundreds of rounds of ammuni- 
tion were shot. Ducks that paddled contented 
and fearless in an open stretch of water were 
masses of shot 


mowed out of existence as 
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swept across the 


not killed or 


rose and sped over the marshes to be shot at 


surface. Those that were 


wounded aiter the first onslaught 


from every angle by the hundreds of hunters 
that were concealed in the reeds 


Hun 


fore 


which had never 

shotgun, flew 
north to be shot at, 
to the 
to the west, high and low, and 

When they rested in the 
Hudson 
gunshot, 


lreds of ducks, some oi 
heard the 
first to the 


roar of a 
bew ilder ed, 


then to the south to be shot at, then 


east and then 


still shots rang out. 


open water of the river men tried to 
float they flew 
toward the reeds men concealed in blinds shot 


and 


within and when 


them down. Yesterday a day of peace 


contentment, today a day of slaughter and 
misery. 

Here nothing was safe; everything that flew 
offered a target for that crowd. Two American 
bitterns started lazily across the marsh but were 
soon brought down after dozens of shots were 
them. Later a pair of Wilson snipe 
went swiftly over, but after a comparatively 


long flight, these, too, crumpled and went down. 


fired at 


Even red-winged blackbirds were shot. 








